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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[Mat, 



held by holy men, which all conspired to encourage the 
practiceiof such prayer*, but none of which opinions were 
ever adopted into the>caurch and donot afford any foun- 
dation at the present day for coatineing such apractiee. 
Fiset, some betievedlbatnll the lead ia Christ would re- 
vive within the compass of a thousand years, sou*ie~gooner, 
others later, according as they had lived better or worse 
lives on earth, and such persons indulged the hope that, 
by their prayers, they might hasten the felicity of their 
friends, and accordingly prayed for their' speedy rising 
in Christ's kingdom. Others supposed that in the general 
conflagration of the world at the last day, all men should 
pass through the fire, but the better Christian airy one 
had been, the less he would feci the torment of it, and 
these prayed for the dead that God would have mercy on 
them in that day, and not suffer them to be burnt, (not 
in the Are of purgatory) bat in the final conflagration it 
the -end of the world. Others believed that the soils 
of just persons departed went not straight to heaven, hut 
were reserved in a certain. place, where they earnestly 
expected, and continually wished for their absolute con- 
summation withaU-thefaithfttlin Christ's kingdom, and 
these prayed that God would, give them ease, repose, and 
refreshment in the bosom of Abraham, that they might 
be comforted with the blessed company of the holy an- 
gels and the vision of ouf Saviour Christ, till the so-much, 
wished-for day of judgment should come. O; hers might 
be added, some of them fanciful enough ; but as the 
question is not whether the practice of praying for the 
dead is either innocent, laudable, or availing, bat whe- 
ther it necessarily involves a belief in such a state'of 
suffering, as purgatory is represented to be, we shall 
net occupy the time of our readers by a repetition of 
tlfem. The Church of Rome has, long since, discontinued 
all such prayers for the saints and martyrs, and substi- 
tuted prayers and invocations to them in lieu of prayers 
for them. «As an example, we may mention St. Leo, 
whom we referred to in our last number. In the an- 
cient missals, the church prayed for the soul of St. Leo, 
which, at a later period, was changed into a prayer to 
God, by the intercession of St. Leo, rn behalf of them- 
selves; thus, by their new docirine making him an in. 
teTcessor for us, who, by the old doctrine; was supposed 
to need our prayers to intercede for him. Will any one 
say that St. Leo the Great was in purgatory during the 
former period, and ttlat it was only on his escape from 
tiieive that he became an intercessor ? If not, the con- 
clusion is plain, tji.it praying fur the dead, according to 
thertot'KKM of theaucieiu fathers, did not imply the ex- 
istence of any such place as purgatory. Ami, however 
ancient such practices may have been, tliey, so far at 
least, must be admitted to be also antiquated and obso- 
lete, according to Ilia modern doctrines and practices 
df the Ctvarch of tfonve. Those who follow-the views irf 
Dr. Newman "ill, doubtless* say. that the true doctrine 
of purgatory Was not then developed— bat those who, 
in a more orthodox manner, base their creed on primi- 
tive traditions, alleged to have been handed down from 
the times of the apostles themselves, will be obliged. to 
look for some better proof of an universal belief in 
purgatory, in primitive times, than the practice of pray- 
ing for the sainted dead in the seuotuVand third centu- 
ries. IV c believe that some few instances may he found 
in the writings of the early fathers, which afford some 
reason to think that they hoped some good might even 
be done to departed sinntrs by the prayers and oblations 
of the survivors; but they are generally put forward 
rather argumentative!}' and as expressing a piom hope 
(which Some even extended to those suffering the 
pains of hell), than as a settled tenetor doctrine of the Ca- 
tnolic Church, that such prayers did avail to relieving the 
departed from suffering, much less to relieving or remov- 
ing them from such a place as the purgatory cow re- 
ceived in the Church of Borne.* They appear to 
have amounted at most to prayers, that God would 
forgive them their sins, accompanied by the hope that 
they might impart tome consolation and comfort to 
*heni, small though it might be ; and St. Gregory him- 
self (who at a later period gave countenance to the 
doctrine of purgatorial fire, as we have already stated, 
and who did not. die till a.d. 604), teaches expressly 
that " this is to be believed possible only so far as 
little (nay the least) sins, such as constant idle speaking, 
immoderate laughter, or too great anxiety about private 
affairSjOrranott-csMisMa/ matters, the error of ignorance- "f 

* Thus St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, nays--" I know there are meaty wbo 
aafc what good eHnfcdotpa-aooiwutcli is depnrted out of this life, 
whether -with sins or without them, to be rememhemu. in this sacrifice V 
But tell me, I pray you, if ft Mnc had sent into bnntshment some par- 
*Hfttimt hud offended film', sad then* friends should present Mm with 
#*a*n. of great price toiaffpMM his anger, Might not the king, on 
■wt account, show eeefte favourto the gttiHv persons ? So do we ad- 
dvsei our prayera to Qod fer tlssni who are dead, though tlicv were 
jgMWts ; sot uy •presenting to nlm a Brown, But by offering up to him 
ItJMbl Mho. ™ aMrllce*" ifbr <«rr Mtu, piWINnting'liiin who in so 
Bnjlatf»*for <**"• and for o*" »-, upril died. *.d. 886.— CaMcfeesui 
. H j U nn H V. p. 328; Farto. 

■ t IJukS. Greg. Feme 1., oprra. Para, I70», A>» 4I„ pi 4*3. Dial. 



Ifprayersor masses for the dead were »ow supposed to ge 
no further than the remission of suchsias-as those, we do 
not conceive any great confidence would lie placed inthem, 
nor any sufficient inducement to purchase these priestly 
offices at so large a sacrifice as is often made to obtain 
them. Were we to venture a speculation upon a sub- 
ject so difficult as that of tracing the origin and pro- 
gress of what we deem a metaphysical and theological 
error, we should, perhaps, say, that the practice of com- 
memorating or ;praying for the faithful dead, in the 
course of time, led pious men into praying for sinners 
also, in the hope, rather than the belief, that some sins 
might possibly be remitted after death, and that at last by 
degrees the notion of purgatory arose ; so that it would 
Vie n: ore correct to say the doctrine of purgatory arose 
out of the practice of praying for the dead, than that 
pray rs for the dead were founded en or originated out of 
the lioctrine of purgatory. We do not find any of the 
Fat'iers of the first four centuries asserting that there is 
such a place as purgatory, much less stating that they 
possessed any tradition as to ft not to be found in the 
written Word ef God ; andwe beg theinfcelHgenl reader to 
observe, that we rlo not contend titat the question is to be 
decided by the private opinions of the Fathers, or any of 
them, but that we refer to the Fathers merely asfaithwor- 
thy witnesses of hi" li character, of what was held and be. 
lieved in their times or those preceding them. Where they 
refer to any tradition, we are'willing to credit that such 
a tradition then prevailed, but their mere reasonings or 
opinions we must be allowed to take, just as Cardinal 
Bellitrmine and other Roman Catholic writers take 
them, as the reasonings and opinions of good and learned 
but fallible men, who not unfrequently differed consi- 
derably from one another, more especially in the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures, to which, in tlieearliest 
ages they were constantly, if not exclusively, recurring 
as an autlwrity. An instructive example may be found 
in the dialogues of St. Gregory the Great, already refer- 
red ct>, in which he bases his defence of the doctrine of 
purgatory not on ancient tradition, but on a construc- 
tion of the passage in Matt., xii., 31,-32, wherein it is 
said that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven either in this world, nor in the world to 
come — from which ho deduces (we think erroneously), 
that there are some lighter sins which may be forgiven 
in the world to come. Had he known of an universal 
tradition handed down from the Apostles, is it possible 
that he could have omitted to refer to it as a well-esta- 
iished ancient doctrine, instead of trying to account for 
it as a new discovery, only disclosed then because the 
world was near its close ? 
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EJ-tjutttM lenteetili «oimu Mule quails ttMe ttuftsue ngrMiiur 
tstartn jscSckHiruieoSmHir. *.< owwode quttMawMvHtus euipia 
oynt* >»*i« tu m purgMorlua Inula cresendueeat, teveo-awad'mlus 
dent, «m» ii qui. I. Sancto Splnttu blaipbenriaia dkterit, aequo 'in 
fjoeawnto rtfmnnHnx el. Deque la rutoro. In qua aeucentia dalur 
V**tttl.-+,m* s m*Jfa*l*>M*niU,,i» n s& a * m taiu»uroroit,e 
"- — ' fined mttrn: *• *»* aagmur, nnaeuu iuwuwtu fatal. 



HIJtTS TO THE WISE. 
" Oua fathers believed it, «ur priests believe it, a great 
many of our neighbours believe it, and therefore, if 1 
believe it, I cannot be far astray." 

This is a very common mode of thinking and speak- 
ing, but undeserving of I lie name of argument. It 
strikes at the root of all inquiry after truth. The beaten 
track is followed because itu beaten, though there might 
be many shorter and safer pathways up the mountain 
or across the moorland. The man enters tire emigrant 
vessel because he sees others of his countrymen enter 
it, and they go in because they see him going in ; and 
thus, without examining whether or not their ship be 
sea-worthy, they huddle in, not knowing whether her 
timbers are water-tight or unsound. But surely this is 
not the course that prudence would point out. The 
careful, diligent, active man, who is aboat to* bring his 
family on board, and has a concern for the safety of his 
own life, will naturally look at the ship outside and ex- 
amine her within, and get every information he can as 
to her character, ascertain if the captain be skilful and 
supplied with the best charts, and all other means neces- 
sary to' secure a safe voyage, if i t were for no other pur- 
pose than merely to satisfy his own mind that all is 
right. But he that takes his berth because others do 
so, and, when a storm is near, feels no anxiety, because 
his captain is on board, and many others have confided 
their lives to his supposed skill as well as he, should well 
consider that others may have embarked as rashly as 
himself, and tliat the captain having become fool-hardy 
from usage to the s*a, may have run great risks for the 
sake of gain, or (as banian passions lead men on to 
great blindness) for the sake of victory, should there 
happen to be a rivalry between his and another ship. 

If men had shot their eyes on all inquiry after human 
knowledge, as too many Catholic laymen, we fear, have 
done in the case of Divine knowledge, in what a wretched 
plight would our world be placed ? The darkness of the 
■middle ages would be ten-fold thicker, on account of the 
successive incrustations of ignorance ; for it is a truism, 
that in nature there. ia nothing stationary. We must 
either progress- o»> twtograde. Where now would be 

— , — .— — ". ■ ' . j ' ' — - — — - — ' ■ ■ — - 

quia de quibusdtun coocedUur, Sed tauten ut pnedixl, Jmc de pars/is 
minimis quepaeeatts Beriposse credeudum est, aicut eat,otiosus lermo, 
iuMaoderaius risui, red peceatum curs re! ranririsxls, que rix sine 
eulpa-vel a* iylti *gttur, 4U< euqua otultter deeliurr debeant 
ari— I i aat ia won>aravU>U»rebuaerrer IgneMntue, auas^uueta etiem 
poet aaorleui graraut siiadhuo in hac vita. poslu» minime foeisnt 
rethuta. Hoc tamen. sciendum est, quia rule saiiem de minimis 
nihil qUMUrue purgaUoOll obrtaeUtl trial Mob hue actilHu In sac 
salt rhwt^attusiusiUirsddinBac^araauniauir." 



the thousands of improvements in almost every science? 
It were endless to name them. Tile noble science of 
astronomy will be a sufficient illustration. For many 
centuries the-/ > lo/t'ni ( i!c system was in catholic estima- 
tion : if men had reasoned respecting this, or rather sur- 
rendered their tights and powers of reason, as too many 
Roman Catholics do respecting the science of theology, 
where would our present knowledge of the gseatness of 
God's universe be? Let the persecutors of Galileo 
answer. 

But to try the matter in a simple case. Suppose a 
number of people to be on an island, detached from all 
communication with the rest of the world, and that an 
opinion prevailed among them that they were the only 
people in the earth. Suppose this opinion handed down 
from father to son, and iu no danger of being corrupted 
by reason of a law, and that a stringent one, that no boat 
or ship should be built; so that the inhabitants are unable 
to put off from their island to discover whether or not 
there be other nations or other islands more Messed and 
favoured than their own. In such a case suspicions might 
arise in the minds of some who found pieces of foreigu 
timber cast upon their shore, but still they must stifle 
such notions, for the law would tell them, and tradition 
confirm it, that there is ho other land but theirs, and 
that they must not venture from the shore, or they would 
be inevitably lost amid the world of waters. Who can 
doubt that many would believe it, either through a 
slavish deference to the law, though based on the igno- 
rance ol its founders, or from a superstitious fear of drift- 
ing away on a shoreless ocean. And though some daring 
Columbus now and then should succeed in evading the 
coast-guatd, and reach some glorious continent over 
the waves, no doubt still the authorities would try to 
persuade the poor people that such have miserably per- 
ished, and that their letters, conveyed back to their igno- 
rant friends, were mere cheats and tricksof enemies wish- 
ing to allure some of the simple people to a similar fate. 
Is there nothing like this among ourselves ? Let those 
who prefer light, and knowledge, and freedom, to dark- 
ness, ignorance, and slavery, answer. 



THE TALK OF THE KO AD—NO. IV. 
Welt., Father John did not curse Jem after all; at 
least, not this time. Maybe Father John thought it 
hard to take the bit out of the mouths of Jem's chil- 
dren ; or maybe there were too many to be cursed ; or 
maybe Father John had read the first number of the 
Catholic Layman, and saw what came of the priest 
cursing the miller. 

But l'at and Jem did not know yet that the curse was 
not going to be now, and so it happened, the next day, 
when they sat down to dinner under the thorn bush, 
they began to talk of it. 

" And what made him so angry, entirely ?" said Pat. 
" Sure we only wanted Mm to set us right ; and if he 
would only take the trouble to teach us what is right, 
sure we would be willing to be taught by him, and give 
him every respect. And sure if we just went on as we 
used to do, and never offered to learn anything at all 
abont God, or the Bible, or the Saviour of sinners, we 
would never get across word from Mm no more than 
some of the boys that thinks no more about religion 
than the horses and cows does ; and yet Father John has 
nothing but a pleasant word /or theni; and I never see 
him get cross, entirely, till it's the Bible that's in it ; 
and what's the reason he was so angry ?" 

"Indeed," said Jem, "that's what I'm thinking of 
all da}' ; and there's something in it that's not right ; for 
ask him what I will out of the Bible to get him to explain it 
tome, or set me right, its not about that thing he'll speak 
in his answer at all; just as if he did'nt care how far I 
went astray in it: but it's always the one answer lie 
has, ' it's reading the Bible yon are,' says he ; that's his 
cry ; as if the very name of it angered him so that he 
could not teach us anything out of it at all." 

" And maybe that's just near the truth," said l^at. 
"Maybe it's little he knows it himBelf, and he's afraid to 
take on hhn to teach it.'' 

"Well, I'd think that too," said Jem, "only that he 
gets so angry about it. For when I eee that look in his 
face, when lie hears of the Bible, it is'nt like as if he did'nt 
know it at all himself; its a deal liker as if he knew it 
too well, and that it would'nt be on his side ; and sure 
its that that would make him angry in earnest, and 
nothing else that I can see." 

By this time Jem was near the end of his dinner, .for 
it was little that day, poor fellow, for he had the wife 
and eight children at home; and he was just going to 
peel his last potato, and little enough it was to keep 
him till night at his wtork, when his little son, Silly, 
(just four years oM), comes running up the path, with 
his bright hair blowing in the wind, as pretty as- you 
could see. 

" Oh, what jmW I do with the childer at all, when 
Father John curses me?" says Jem. And with that 
BiBy nms up to hhn crying, " Oh, daddy, daddy, 
gimme a praty." 

" Be dff oat of that, you young thief, " says Pa*, "mnd 
don't be taking the dinner out of your daddy's mowth." 

" Easy, Pat, says Jem, " sure if it was the lastfaaty 
I had in the world, or if Vi awe* eat »"jr«ty again, 



